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FINGS AIN'T WHAT THEY USED T'BE 


I received recently this book: LJ.Trotsky: On the 
History of the Russian Revolution, published in Moscow by 
the leading Communist Party publishing house, in - and you 
can see in the back because all Soviet books give the number 
of copies printed - 150,000 copies, for the sum of three 
roubles, which at the current tourist exchange rate is about 
30p. This contains 445 pages with a whole lot of the 
writings of Trotsky from 1904 up t111 1939. So what you've 
got is a wide sale of the works of a man in the Soviet Union 
who was viewed there up to a few years ago as a sort of 
bogey-man with quasi-supernatural powers, a4 sort of 
Emmanuel Goldstein (if you've read Orwell's 1984) Enemy of 
the People’, distributing whose works would, up to not so 
long ago, have been liable to land you in jail and, of course 
in the Stalin period, up against a firing squad. 


Few figures have aroused, and still arouse, such 
controversy as Trotsky among both opponents and ‘supporters 
of the Russian Revolution, of which he was one of the two 
outstanding leaders. The mainstream Communist movement for 
decades followed the Stalinist demonology about Trotsky 
derived from the Moscow trials, i.e. that he was in league 
with fascist powers in order to overthrow the Soviet state. 
It became apparent to some of us 4 long time ago that these 
trials were frame-ups and that a re-assessment of them was 
necessary: a reassessment that recognised Trotsky with his 
strengths and his weaknesses as a revolutionary operating 
within the framework of Marxism, to which he adhered all his 
adult life. Our assessment of Trotsky can only be made on 
the basis of a Marxist assessment of his political ideas. If 
I may be permitted to say so, with due modesty, this was the 
line which the Young Communist League was already putting 
over in 1968 when it published a special issue of its 
theoretical magazine Cogito, which I had written, which 
argued about Trotsky precisely on that basis and had a 
section at the end refuting the Moscow trials and saying 
that, on that basis, one could not make any assessment of 
Trotsky because they were in fact Stalinist frame-ups.(1) 


In the light of subsequent developments, of 
course, even those of us who feel that at that time we were 
more far-sighted with regard to such things as the Moscow 
trials and aspects of Trotsky's ideas must recognise that 
our assessments need themselves to be reassessed. That 
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particularly applies, as far as I am concerned, to the 
question of Socialism in one country, which I will be dealing 
specifically with later. Today the recognition of the need 
for reassessing Trotsky is widespread. It has been helped, 
of course, by the reassessment taking place in the Soviet 
Union: with glasnost the Moscow trials have now officially 
been recognised as frame-ups and, apart from the book which 
I have shown you, a spate of writings about Trotsky has been 
appearing in the Iast two years particularly, most of which 
adopt a more positive, though certainly not uncritical, 
attitude to him. He is recognised as having played a leading 
role in the Russian revolutionary movement, in the October 
Revolution, in the creation of the Soviet state, the Red Army 
and the Communist International. Trotsky himself is being 
published in all sorts of places - for instance in a leading 
historical journal his Stalinist School of Falsification has 
been serialised. (2) Hopefully these will be followed by 
other works of Trotsky's as well as the opening up of wider 
library access to his works. I owas at an international 
colloguium on Trotsky at Wuppertal last year which was 
attended by fifteen Soviet scholars and young political 
activists; the whole thing is now being treated in a totally 
different way from in the past. Trotsky is recognised in 
the Soviet Union as the outspoken opponent of Stalin that he 
was, and it is acknowledged that Stalin was responsible not 
only for his expulsion from the Soviet Communist Party in 
1927 and from the Soviet Union in 1929 but also for his 
murder in Mexico in 1940. 


In view of the increasingly negative assessment of 
Stalin in the Soviet Union, Trotsky's stand against him 
elicits widespread respect there accompanied often, however, 
by suggestions that if Trotsky rather than Stalin had led 
the Soviet Union he would have pursued repressive policies 
himself. Some writers like Volkogonov, whose massive book 
Stalin: Triumph and Tragedy I have just reviewed for Changes, 
tend to reduce the political struggle between Trotsky and 
Stalin to a struggle for power, inflating personal factors.(3) 


BIOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Now something, first of all of the background. 
Trotsky was born in 1879 in the Ukraine, into a family of 
reasonably well-off Jewish peasants, of whom there were not 
8 great many in the country, and, unlike most of the 
Bolshevik leaders, actually grew up in a village. He emerged 
at the beginning of the 20th century as a brilliant young 
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revolutionary Marxist propagandist and journalist. In 1905 
he played an outstanding role in the leadership of the St. 
Petersburg Soviet; he conducted his defence, when put on 
trial, with great brio and verve; he was sentenced to exile 
and he escaped from that exile as he had done from an 
earlier one. Before 1905, known as Pero - the pen -, he had 
been welcomed by Lenin and Krupskaya, when as a fugitive 
from an earlier Siberian exile he had woken them up, almost 
at dawn, in their King's Cross room on his arrival in London 
in October 1902; he began to write articles for their paper 
Iskra. In struggle against the 'Economists'(4), what Isaac 
Deutscher, his biographer, calls ‘his aggressive zeal', led him 
for a time to be known as Lenin's cudgel. This did not, in 
fact, last; in 1903, at the second Congress of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party, Trotsky found himself on the 
side of Martov and the Mensheviks against Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks. The main point at issue was the character of 
the revolutionary party. Trotsky remained a Menshevik for a 
little over a year, being critical of the Mensheviks', to him, 
too moderate political policies which envisaged an alliance 
with middle class liberalism. From 1904 to 1917 he saw 
himself as an above-the-factions Social Democrat, most of 
the time seeking to unite Bolsheviks, Mensheviks and other 
sections of the Russian revolutionary movement. At the end 
of his life, however, he looked back on this very 
disparagingly, having, of course, subsequently joined the 
Bolshevik Party, and he was to write that he was at that 
time ‘sick with the disease of conciliationism toward 
Menshevism'(5). It should be said that even when Trotsky 
was being most ‘conciliatory’ in terms of his policies, he 
carried on in a way which portrayed the ‘aggressive zeal' 
which was noted by Deutscher. On organisational matters 
Trotsky remained much closer to the Mensheviks and turned 
his fire on Lenin whom he accused in the most virulent 
terms of seeking to establish an autocratic party regime. In 
his booklet Our Political Tasks, written in 1904, in a well- 
known passage, he wrote that Lenin's method would lead to a 
situation where ‘the Party organisation (apparat) 
“substitutes” itself for the Party, the Central Committee 
substitutes itself for the Party organisation and, finally, a 
“dictator” substitutes himself for the Central Committee’. (6) 


After Trotsky joined the Bolsheviks in the summer 
of 1917 he was to declare himself to have been wrong 
against Lenin in these controversies. He recognised that 
without a strongly centralised revolutionary party, 
especially in a country like Russia, no successful socialist 
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revolution would have been possible. In his Stalin biography 
in 1940 he strongly repudiated the idea ‘that future 
Stalinism was already rooted in Bolshevik centralism', rather 
than, as he put it, ‘in the general social conditions which 
make imperative that very centripetal leadership of the class 
by its vanguard'.(7) Certainly there was little or nothing in 
Lenin's organisational theory or practice in 1904 to justify 
the extreme factional accusations that Trotsky hurled at 
Lenin, who he insisted on referring to, after Robespierre, as 
‘Maximilian Lenin’. Even less so was that justified, it seems 
to me, in 1905, when both Bolsheviks and Mensheviks were to 
introduce democratic centralism into their party 
organisations. It should be understood that, regardless of 
what ‘democratic centralism' conjures up now because of the 
Stalinist experience, at that time democratic centralism 
meant, in the first spell of freedom provided by the 1905 
Revolution, adding democratic precepts to a _ party 
organisation which, because of the illegal conditions 
previously, had been centralist but not democratic. (8) 


PRE-REVOLUTIONARY PERSPECTIVES 


However, whilst the Trotsky of 1940 was 
undoubtedly right to refuse to reduce the genesis of 
Stalinism to Lenin's centralist party organisation, it seems 
to me that, in view of subsequent Russian and international 
communist history, we should, perhaps, not dismiss Trotsky's 
remarks in Our Political Tasks as easily as we did at one 
time. On re-reading it I tend now to agree with Deutscher 
that ‘its closely printed pages of vituperation', as well as 
misrepresenting Lenin, do contain ‘amazing flashes of 
historical intuition’. (9) Indeed, 'substitutism’ as Trotsky 
called it, i.e. the Party apparat substituting itself for the 
Party, and then, by extension, the Party substituting itself 
for the working class, is a very real danger for socialism 
and was to bear a very great reponsibility for Stalinism. 
The irony is, as we shall see, that Trotsky, who before the 
revolution was, alongside Rosa Luxemburg, the most 
articulate critic of substitutism, was to emerge when in 
power after the revolution as the most extreme defender of 
such substitutism in Soviet society. He was to go - at 
least verbablly - considerably further than ‘Maximilian 
Lenin', as he had called him, was to do in the post- 
revolutionary years. 


We should, I think, make a distinction between 
Trotsky's liberal ideas on inner-Party democracy expressed in 
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Our Political Tasks etc. and the much less democratic 
implications of his perspectives for development in society 
as a whole, specifically in backward, semi-feudal Russia, 
which had not yet gone through a _  bourgeois-democratic 
revolution. 


Time allows me only the briefest treatment of the 
complex question of Trotsky's theory of permanent revolution. 
From 1905 Trotsky set the direct objective of a revolution 
against Tsarism as the establishment of a dictatorship of 
the proletariat in predominantly peasant Russia. Deutscher 
recognises that this would inevitably have implied an 
approximation to a monolithic state.(10) Lenin = strongly 
opposed Trotsky on this perspective, since, as he emphasised, 
the workers were only a small minority of the population. 
Lenin warned: ‘Whoever wants to reach socialism by any 
other path than that of political democracy will inevitably 
arrive at conclusions that are absurd and reactionary both 
in the economic and the political sense’.(11) Traditional, 
pre-1917 Bolshevism envisaged a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution overthrowing Tsarism and replacing it, not by the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, but with what Lenin called a 
‘petty bourgeois democratic republic'.(12) It would have a 
broadly-based coalition government in which a wide diversity 
of mon-socialist revolutionary democrats would probably 
predominate, but which the Social Democrats would seek to 
push forward as far as possible in the face of a vacillating 
bourgeoisie. It would, in Lenin's words, ‘for the first time 
properly clear the ground for a wide and rapid European, and 
not Asiatic, development of capitalism’ and ‘for the first 
time, make it possible for the bourgeoisie to rule as a 
class',(13) Within such a system as envisaged by Lenin and 
the Bolsheviks, the working class would grow in_ size, 
influence and political maturity until the material, social, 
cultural and political conditions for s socialist revolution 
had developed. Trotsky rejected this perspective - the so- 
called ‘revolutionary democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasantry’ - arguing then as later that 
‘for backward countries the road to democracy passed through 
the dictatorship of the proletariat'.(14) 


In February 1917 a successful bourgeois 
democratic revolution overthrew the Tsar, gave Russia 
political freedom and established dual power between 
Kerensky's Provisional Government and the Soviets. Lenin 
returned to Russia and, despite considerable opposition in 
the Bolshevik Party, won its support for a perspective of 
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socialist revolution. He wrote in Pravda in May 1917: ‘But 
for the war Russia could have gone on living for years and 
decades without a revolution against the capitalists’. (This 
was, of course, the traditional Bolshevik perspective). ‘The 
war has made that objectively impossible. The alternatives 
are either utter ruin or aé_ revolution against the 
capitalists.'(15) Whether with historical hindsight we 
should conclude that Lenin and the Bolsheviks were right in 
1917 in setting their sights on establishing a dictatorship 
of the proletariat in predominantly peasant Russia, which 
they had hitherto opposed when it was put forward. by 
Trotsky, is a debate in its own right, which time will not 
permit me to go into now. 


Trotsky, like Lenin, had opposed the imperialist 
war when it broke out in 1914, whilst disagreeing with Lenin 
on tactics and perspectives. Returning to Russia from 
abroad in May 1917, Trotsky recognised that, with the turn 
in Bolshevik strategy represented by the acceptance of 
Lenin's April Theses, thera was no longer anything serious 
dividing him from the rapidly growing Bolshevik ‘Party. Now 
he accepted Lenin's concept of a centralised party, and, as 
Trotsky thought, Lenin had now accepted his ‘permanent 
revolution’ perspectives. 


ROLE IN OCTOBER REVOLUTION 


In July 1917, with his small left-wing socialist 
group, the Mezhrayontsi, Trotsky joined the Bolshevik Party - 
he had said in a private conversation with Lenin shortly 
before doing so that he felt that the Bolshevik Party had 
become ‘de-bolshevised' ~ and, in recognition of his 
revolutionary record and abilities, he was elected to the 
Central Committee by the 6th Party Congress which was 
meeting at that time. In September 1917 he was elected 
President of the Petrograd Soviet, and was to play an 
enormously positive role as the Party's spokeman in that 
pivotal body. His speeches inspired and electrified the 
masses and his outstanding talents made an enormous 
contribution to winning over the working peaple and soldiers 
in- Petrograd to the cause of the revolution. He was serving 
the Party, transcending the past differences, working 
alongside Lenin for the victory of the revolution and no less 
a person than Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin was to recognise 
this in an article in Pravda on 6th November 1918. This 
stated: ‘All practical work in connection with the 
organisation of the uprising was done under the immediate 
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direction of Comrade Trotsky, the President of the Petrograd 
Soviet. It can be stated with certainty that the Party is 
indebted primarily and principally to Comrade Trotsky for the 
rapid going over of the garrison to the side of the Soviet 
and the efficient manner in which the work of the Military 
Revolutionary Committee was organised.'(16) He was, 
following this, to play an active role in the leadership of 
the Soviet state, the Party and the Communist International. 


In 1918 Trotsky was appointed People's Commissar 
for War, a post which he held until 1925. He played an 
enormous role in this capacity in building up the Red Army 
into a body of five million men which was able, ultimately, 
not only to defeat the counter-revolutionary White armies, 
but to drive out the interventionist armies of fourteen 
hostile powers. His achievements and mistakes are analysed 
well by Deutscher. Lenin was to say in this respect: ‘Show 
me another man capable of organising in a year an almost 
exemplary army, and, moreover, winning the esteem of the 
military specialists.'(17) Spirin - one of the current 
Soviet historians of this period whom I met at the Wuppertal 
colloquium - wrote in the journal Voprosy Istori1 KPSS on 
Stalin and Trotsky in the Civil War: ‘Note should be taken of 
the energy and steadfastness of the People's Commissar for 
Military and Naval Affairs, L.D.Trotsky, appointed to this 
post in the spring of 1918. He displayed these qualities in 
the creation of the Red Army generally, and, in particular, in 
the attraction to it of military specialists. A brilliant 
publicist, orator and idol of the crowd, Trotsky was a very 
capable administrator'.(18) 


However, there was to develop in 1918 a serious 
political struggle around the question of whether or not the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty should be signed. When faced with the 
harsh German terms Trotsky undoubtedly over-estimated the 
immediate revolutionary prospects in the West, and therefore 
opposed Lenin's strong arguments in favour of the Treaty 
being signed. He favoured a situation of ‘neither war nor 
peace'. In the end, a majority was won for the signing of 
the Treaty with Trotsky abstaining in that particular Central 
Committee vote. In fact the over-estimation of revolutionary 
prospects in the West tended to be, as I will try to show 
later, something that abided with Trotsky subsequently and 
influenced his political judgements on many other occasions. 


Two years later, however, in 1920 Trotsky was 
more realistic in opposing the advance on Warsaw, prospects 
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of which were exaggerated by the majority of Bolsheviks, 
including Lenin himself. It is interesting, since one of the 
Stalinist slanders that was spread about Trotsky - and still 
is in certain quarters - was that he wanted to spread the 
revolution by the sword. There is a book by a Soviet 
historian called Popov, who was a Stalinist historian in his 
time, although he met the same fate in the thirties as so 
many other historians (including Stalinist ones), which was 
at one time the official Party history text~book - two 
volumes of it, translated also into English. In it he 
criticises Trotsky very strongly for opposing the advance 
into Poland because, he says, Trotsky was opposing it as the 
result of ‘a Social Democratic prejudice to the effect that 
it was wrong to carry revolution into a country from the 
outside’. (19) 


From 1923 to 1927 Trotsky headed opposition 
movements in the Soviet Communist Party against the majority 
headed by Stalin. In 1923 he wrote in Pravda, and then as a 
pamphlet entitled The New Course, a strong attack on the 
growth and power of the Party apparatus, which was under 
the control of Stalin. The New Course, which has been 
translated into English and been available for a long time, 
contains trenchant Marxist criticisms of the methods of the 
Stalinist bureaucracy, and a plea for involving young people 
in the struggle for ‘a vibrant and active democracy inside 
the Party’, which are of lasting value. Sasha Podshchekoldin 
and a number of other Soviet historians have recently 
researched the controversy around The New Course, which they 
see as of great importance in understanding the rise of 
Stalinism, starting with Stalin's consolidation of his control 
of the Party apparatus. That invaluable journal Izvestia 
Ts.K., which publishes a whole mass of historical documents 
previously not available, has published some important 
documents on this controversy, including hitherto unpublished 
speeches and letters from Trotsky to Central Committee 
members.(20) However, there was suspicion of Trotsky's 
democratic credentials, since what he was now criticising in 
opposition was very much akin to his views and practices 
shortly before, when he was in office, including the 
dismissal of trade unionists who opposed him when he was in 
charge of the transport organisation. Moreover, his 
approach to economic questions was at variance with his plea 
for greater workers' democracy. His sympathetic biographer, 
Deutscher, notes: ‘The workers could not be expected to 
surrender voluntarily “half their wages" to the state, as 
Trotsky urged them to do [at the 12th Party Congress in 
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1923], in order to promote national investment. The state 
could take “half their wages” only by force; and to do this 
it had to deprive them of every means of protest and to 
destroy the last vestiges of workers’ democracy. The two 
aspects of the programme which Trotsky expounded in 1923 
were to prove incompatible in the near future; therein lay 
the fundamental weakness of his position.'(21) Incidentally, 
similar conclusions could be drawn with regard to the 
economic proposals of the Trotskyist Left Opposition, which 
envisaged funding industrialisation on the basis of unequal 
exchange with the peasantry, something which Stalin himself 
was to implement, but in a much more brutal form, at the end 
of the 1920s in his collectivisation drive. 


SOCIALISM IN ONE COUNTRY 


I now want to come on to the question of 
socialism in one country. Trotsky's opposition to socialism 
in one country, which was first advanced by Stalin and 
Bukharin in 1924-25, was a central element in his political 
position. The deep crisis in the Soviet Uniort and the 
disintegration of the former so-called socialist camp demand, 
in my opinion, some rethinking from those of us who had 
earlier argued that history had largely refuted Trotsky's 
case in that great debate. The possibility of completing the 
building of socialism in the USSR, if the hoped-for 
international revolution continued to be delayed, was 
rejected by Trotsky on the basis of his conception of 
permanent revolution. The Russian proletariat could seize 
power, he argued, but, without the direct state support of 
the European proletariat, the Soviet state could not maintain 
itself for any length of time in an imperialist environment. 
History has confirmed the former but refuted the latter 
proposition. The debate on socialism in one country centred 
on the question of whether a socialist economy could 
successfully be built in a Soviet Union standing on its own. 
This was seen primarily as establishing the predominance of 
nationalised industry and collectivisead agriculture and of 
central planning. Stalin argued from 1935 that this had, in 
the main, been realised, along with the liquidation of the 
remnants of the bourgeoisie. Stalin's “victory of socialism" 
was, however, achieved in a brutal manner, with the death of 
millions in mass repression - a fact which is now accepted 
in the Soviet Union (the precise figure isn't, the fact that 
it is millions, is). Since socialism and democracy are 
intimately related, Trotsky's arguments were more convincing 
when, from the mid-1930s, he came to make the lack of 
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democracy his central reason for maintaining that socialism 
had not been built in Russia. It is not, however, in my 
opinion, particularly plausible, whilst disputing that 
socialism had been built in Russia, to go on, as Trotsky did, 
to characterize the Soviet Union in the darkest days of 
Stalin as the dictatorship of the proletariat, albeit in a 
distorted form, where the proletariat was, as he put it 
‘politically expropriated’ by the bureaucracy. (22) I don't 
find it any more plausible to describe the Soviet Union as a 
deformed form of workers' state or dictatorship of the 
proletariat, than to describe it as a deformed form of 
socialism; indeed rather less so. 


However, what I want particularly to deal with now 
is the question of the world market. It seems to me that 
today it is of particular interest to us to look at Trotsky's 
criticisms of economic self-sufficiency and his arguments for 
fuller Soviet participation in the world market and the 
international division of labour. ‘How can socialism drive 
the productive forces back into the boundaries of a national 
state which they have violently sought to break through 
under capitalism?’ he wrote in 1928. This would mean its 
limiting itself to ‘the technology of economic 
backwardness’. (23) The productive forces of capitalist 
countries had long before broken through national boundaries. 
Socialist society, he argued, had to be built on ‘the highest 
elements of modern’ technology’.(24) A ‘shut-in, self- 
sufficient economy’ would lead, he said, to ‘an inevitable 
lowering of its level and rate of advance'.(25) On an 
abstract theoretical plane Trotsky saw this as a reason why 
socialism could not be built in one country. From a 
practical viewpoint it served as an argument for opposing 
tendencies towards autarky and national conceit in Stalin's 
Russia. Although retaining his long-standing exaggerated 
expectations about prospects for revolution in the West, 
Trotsky envisaged ‘as much interaction as possible’ in the 
meantime with the capitalist countries of the world.@@6) In 
the world economic crisis he made proposals for the Soviet 
Union and countries like Germany and Britain to become 
‘directly interdependent on the basis of an extensive plan'. 
Soviet orders for machinery and agricultural implements 
could provide an influx of advanced technology, he said, to 
help the collective farms to overcome their difficulties, as 
well as helping to alleviate unemployment in capitalist 
countries .(27) 
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For many years, despite all its problems, the 
Soviet Union succeeded in achieving impressive growth rates 
in extensive economic development. The successes of Soviet 
economic planning, acknowledged by Trotsky in his Revolution 
Betrayed of 1936, seemed to be removing more and more of 
his economic objections to socialism in one country. In the 
1960s an extrapolation from respective growth rates appeared 
to indicate that the countries of the so-called socialist 
camp were on their way to overtaking the capitalist world. 
Their serious falling back in the 1980s in respect, above 
all, of modern technology, and the resulting crisis, must lead 
us, in my view, to acknowledge the value and relevance of 
Trotsky's arguments against what he called ‘the reactionary 
utopia of an enclosed’ socialist economy developing 
harmoniously on its internal foundations with the safeguard 
of the monopoly of foreign trade'.(28) The monopoly of 
foreign trade, though necessary and supported by Trotsky 
himself in the early years of Soviet power, was to become in 
the longer term a barrier insulating the Soviet Union and 
eastern European economies from competition and interaction 
with more advanced economies and contributing to stagnation, 
distorted development and technological backwardness in 
crucial spheres. Hence, in spite of important earlier 
advances, the Soviet Union and the countries of the so-called 
socialist camp proved incapable of adaquately changing over 
to intensive consumer-oriented development and of fulfilling 
their promise to catch up with and overtake the developed 
capitalist countries, and of becoming a pole of attraction 
for socialism in the world. Indeed the attraction, alas, has 
been increasingly in the other direction, despite the 
potential advantages of public ownership and economic 
planning. Those of us who cherished such expectations must 
admit that we were mistaken. As a matter of fact Trotsky's 
case would have been stronger if he had also recognised the 
potential of capitalism for expansion, instead of writing as 
he did in the Transitional Programme of the Fourth 
International in 1938, that ‘mankind's productive forces 
stagnate',(29) and also elsewhere in that period of defending 
the ‘theory of increasing misery'.(30) The simple fact of 
the matter is that the capitalist productive forces in the 
post-war period developed at an impressive rate, and the 
working class movement as a result of its political and 
trade union organisational strength was able to extract from 
the capitalists very many important concessions in terms of 
living standards, extension of social services, and so on. 
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One other thing on the question of socialism in 
one country: I no longer find it possible to reject Trotsky's 
view as categorically as most of us did previously, when he 
predicted the danger of a bourgeois restoration in the 
Soviet Union. Certainly history has refuted his claim in The 
Revolution Betrayed that in the absence of a revolution in 
the West, if war came ‘the social bases of the Soviet Union 
must be crushed, not only in the case of defeat, but also in 
the case of victory’. There seemed to be no basis for 
his assertion that ‘the Soviet bureaucracy.... must inevitably 
in future stages seek support for itself in_ property 
relations' entailing ‘its conversion into a new possessing 
class.'(31) However we are now seeing, particularly in 
Poland and Hungary, bureaucrats, both managers and Party 
officials, who are precisely converting themselves into 
capitalist employers. There are already the first signs of 
this in parts of the Soviet Union, and an extension of the 
new property laws under discussion could push the door 
further open for such developments. Trotsky in 1934 
outlined a disturbing scenario which contains elements 
already in avidence there today: ‘One can expect sharp turns 
towards individualistic principles in agriculture and in 
handicraft industry, toward the attraction of foreign and 
“allied” capital, breaks in the monopoly of foreign trade, the 
weakening of governmental control over trusts, the 
sharpening of competition between the trusts, their conflict 
with workers, atc. In the political sphere, these processes 
may mean.....corresponding change, or a number of changes, in 
property relations.(3) There can be no doubt that there is 
much popular opposition to such a bourgeois restoration in 
the Soviet Union today; we must hope that it will carry the 
day. But, meanwhile, Trotsky's forebodings can, in my view, 
regrettably no longer be dismissed as unimaginable. 


AN ADVOCATE OF ‘BARRACKS SOCIALISM’? 


In the discussions of recent years a number of 
Soviet writers have presented Trotsky as an advocate of the 
kind of ‘barracks socialism’ which was installed under Stalin. 
This is unfair because Trotsky penned some of the most 
powerful attacks on the regime of "barracks socialism’ being 
established by Stalin. His writings through from The New 
Course in 1923 - to which I have already referred-, his 
denunciation of Stalin's forced collectivisation at the 
beginning of the 1930s, and his Revolution Betrayed of 1936, 
made an important contribution with his other writings to 
the criticism and analysis of Stalinism, and deserve the most 
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serious attention from students of Soviet history. Most of 
them, with the exception of important parts of The New 
Course, have not yet been published in the Soviet Union. It 
is to be hoped that they soon will be. 


However, it is not possible to ignore’ the 
authoritarian positions which Trotsky took particularly in 


the earlier 1920s. His arguments in defence of the 
militarisation of labour go well beyond anything proposed by 
any other major Bolshevik leader. In Terrorism and 


Communism, written in 1920, in particular, he makes emergency 
measures taken in the period of the Civil War and War 
Communism into universal principles for a state building 
socialism. For instance, he wrote: ‘The road to socialism’ - 
and here he is using a formulation later to be proclaimed by 
Stalin - ‘lies through a period of the highest possible 
intensification of the principle of the state’. Before 
disappearing the state ‘assumes the form of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, ie. the most ruthless form of state 
which embraces the life of the citizens authoritatively in 
every direction.'(33) And that from a man who would later 
so eloquently denounce Stalinist totalitarianism! He states 
that ‘the Labour State considers itself empowered to send 
every worker to the place where his work is necessary'.(34) 
He argues that ‘militarisation of labour..... represents the 
inevitable method of organisation and disciplining of labour- 
power during the period of transition from capitalism to 
socialism.'(35). And he continues: ‘Is it true that 
compulsory labour is always unproductive? We have to reply 
that this is the most pitiful and worthless liberal prjudice. 
The whole question is: who applies the principle of 
compulsion, over whom, and for what purpose?'(36) This is 
all too reminiscent of Stalin. 


In the trade union controversy of 1920-21 Lenin 
argued that the trade unions should be independent of the 
state and prepared to defend their members against the 
socialist state. Trotsky disagreed. The socialist state, he 
wrote, ‘requires trade unions not for a struggle for better 
conditions of labour..... but to organise the working class 
for ends of production, to educate, discipline, distribute, 
group, retain certain categories and certain workers at their 
posts for fixed pertods.'(37) This is, of course, precisely 
the role the trade unions were to be forced to play under 
Stalin, but by that time, to his credit, Trotsky was calling 
for ‘the freedom of the trade unions' to defend the workers 
against the bureaucracy. 
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At the 10th Party Congress in 1921 Trotsky showed 
how he now subscribed to the very substitutism that he had 
attacked before the Revolution. The Workers’ Opposition at 
the Congress, he said, had ‘come out with some dangerous 
slogans, making a fetish of the principles of democracy, as 
though the Party did not have the right to maintain its 
dictatorship even when that dictatorship temporarily 
conflicted with the transient moods of the workers‘ 
democracy.'(38) In other words the Party and its 
leadership had the right to subsitute itself for the working 
class when it felt the working class had got it wrong. 


It was in that period that Trotsky was the person 
who defended the banning of the Mensheviks and other parties 
and the suppression of their journals. with the most brutal 
frankness of any of the Bolshevik leaders. However, 
subsequent events and experiences in the USSR led him in the 
1930s to revise those Views. In The Revolution Betrayed he 
rejected Stalin's justification of a one party system as a 
necessary feature of Socialism on the grounds that there 
were no antagonistic classes and that therefore there was 
no basis for more than one party. Twenty years before such 
a pluralist position was to be taken by Communist Parties 
like our own after the 20th Congress, Trotsky answered 
Stalin along the following lines: ‘In reality classes are 
heterogeneous; they are torn by inner antagonisms and arrive 
at the solution of common problems not otherwise than 
through an inner struggle of tendencies, groups and parties.’ 
In this and other writings in the 1930s he could in this 
sphere, although not in others, be said to have been a sort 


of early ‘Eurocommunist': 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROVERSIES 


A word on Trotsky and the international working 
class movement. I've prepared some notes on this, but for 
reasons of time J] shall not be able to deal with the 
individual countries in this important sphere of Trotsky's 
activities and ideas. I'll only make some general remarks. 


In his controversies with the Communist 
International, Trotsky W4s not always wrong; sometimes both 
sides were wrong. In the Communist International's ultra- 
left sectarian period, 1929-33, when Trotsky urged the United 
Front of Social Democrats and Communists against Fascism in 
Germany, he wrote mesy excellent things and certainly had 
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right on his side. But in most cases he over-estimated the 
revolutionary possibilities, especially in the West, in such 
situations as, for instance, the 1926 General Strike in 
Britain, and France and Spain in 1936-37. He tended to 
see these revolutionary potentialites through the prism of 
the October Revolution. He was particularly wrong, in my 
view, on the Popular Front, against the Communist 
International, and on the character of the Second World War 
in 1939-40, along with the Communist International. In the 
Transitional Programme of the Fourth International written in 
1938 Trotsky proclaims that 'the historical crisis of mankind 
is reduced to the crisis of the revolutionary leadership..... 
The multi-millionedmasses again and again enter the road of 
revolution. But each time they are blocked by their own 
conservative bureaucratic machines.'(39) These are 
identified as the Social Democrats and the Communist Parties 
who are denounced for betraying potential revolutions in one 
country after another. Instead of any serious sociological 
analysis of the working class in such countries the 
unsubstantiated assumption is made of an ‘organic, deep- 
going, insurmountable urge of the toiling masses to tear 
themselves free from the bloody capitalist chaos.*(40) If 
things were really that simple we may well ask why the 
masses have not, during the last half-century, deserted their 
treacherous leaders and found their way to supporting the 
programme of the Fourth International which, Trotsky wrote 
in 1938, would, ‘ during the next ten years.....becoma the 
guide of millions and these revolutionary millions will know 
how to storm earth and heaven'.(41) Perhaps also all of us, 
in the light of contemporary history, should make a 
more objective study of capitalist development in our time, 
bearing in mind Marx's famous statement that ‘no social order 
ever perishes before all the productive forces for which 
there is room in it have developed.’ (42) 


I come to my conclusion. Much of what I have 
said is, inevitably, controversial, and I hope will help to 
provoke the kind of comradely but hard-hitting discussion 
from which we can, I believe, all benefit. It is, of course, 
very difficult to get the balance right between the positive 
and negative features which exist in every great figure in 
the working class movement and Trotsky was certainly such a 
figure. I do not think that to strive for such a balanced 
Marxist assessment really deserves to be characterised as 
being a ‘carefree eclectic’, which is the way in which, when I 
attempted to do this first in the issue of Cogito thatT 
referred to earlier, I was described in a journal of the 
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International Marxist Group. Look at what Marx wrote about 
Lassalle, a great figure in the German working class 
movement until he was killed in a duel in 1864. He paid 
tribute to the ‘immortal service’ of Lassalle in arousing the 
German workers from their slumbers, but he was strongly 
critical of his negative tendencies in striving to become 

a ‘future workers' dictator’, as Marx called it.(43) It 
seems to me to be absolutely correct, as Marxists, that we 
should attempt to make precisely such a balanced judgement 
of positive and negative features. The problem is where the 
balance lies, and this is something for discussion and 
debate. 


We need to approach questions of historical and 
political reassessment not from sectarian standpoints, but 
with recognition that all sections of the labour and 
democratic movement have made mistakes. In collective work 
and discussion we can, I believe, all learn from each other. 
And finally, 4f glasnost continues in the Soviet Union - and 
pray God it will - there should be greater opportunities to 
carry on this important process of discussion and assessment 
with Soviet comrades and colleagues, with the' prospect of 
new and important historical material becoming available 
there, both to them and also to us. 


FROM THE DISCUSSION 


QUESTION: Do you still stand by what you wrote some 
years ago in Marxism Today about Trotsky and_ the 
international] communist movement? 


Basically yes. These were two articles on Trotsky 
and the Popular Front; there was also a different issue of 
Cogito in the 1970s, entitled Trotsky and World 
Revolution. (44) I would broadly stand by my criticism of 
Trotsky's positions in that sphere. 


QUESTION: How far did anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
leadership affect their attitude ta Trotsky? And, following 
your point that the export of revolution at the point of the 
bayonet was not Trotsky's idea, so whose idea was it? 


As far as anti~Semitism in the Soviet Union is 
concerned, it was not anti-Semitism that provoked anti- 
Trotskyism, it was a debate around political issues and the 
Jewish question didn't come into it. But anti-Semitism was 
used by Stalin against Trotsky, Kamenev, Zinoviev, the three 
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Trotsky Reaches New Haven 


“Teen pss Russian exile who was ahlized to silebve Norway, on 
arrival with his wife at Tampico, Mexico. Thev made the journey 
from Norway aboard a tanker. 


January 1937 
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Police ‘mug-shot’ taken when 
Trotsky was admitted into 
Mexico 
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best known leaders in 1926-27 of the United Opposition, all 
of whom were of Jewish origin - of course there were very 
many of the Opposition who were not Jewish - but it suited 
Stalin, for factional purposes, to exploit the worst features 
of anti-Semitism among the more backward sections of the 
Soviet population. There is a history of this sort of thing 
which even goes back to before the Revolution in relation to 
the Mensheviks, because many of the Mensheviks were Jewish; 
in one of his pre-Revolutionary writings Stalin, noting this 
fact, suggested that in the Party maybe the Bolsheviks 
should organise a pogrom - it was meant to be a joke, in 
rather bad taste.(45) Under Stalin. anti-Semitism was to 
develop particularly in 1948-52, which Jewish people in the 
Soviet Union refer to as the Black Years, the period after 
the formation of the state of Israel. The Jewish Anti- 
Fascist Committee set up during the war was liquidated and a 
whole number of Yiddish writers and Mikhoels, the great 
Jewish actor, assassinated. There was a strong anti-Semitic 
element in the case of the Kremlin doctors arrested in 
January 1953. 


With regard to spreading revolution by the 
bayonet, in principle there had not been any objection in the 
Bolshevik Party to this possibility. Lenin, in an article he 
wrote in the First World War, talking about the possibility 
of the working class achieving power in one country, said 
they might then need to go on to support the actions of 
workers in other countries in overthrowing capitalism there 
also.(46)In practical terms this was rejected on most 
occasions as being adventurist. However in 1920 Lenin and 
the majority of the leadership of the Bolshevik Party were in 
favour of continuing the counter-offensive against the Polish 
forces under Pilsudski, which had invaded the Soviet Union, 
into Poland, in anticipation that the Polish workers would 
welcome them and this would be the spreading of the 
Revolution with the help of the Red Army. In fact thet did 
not happen, because the Polish workers rallied around their 
government. 


CYRIL SMITH: I want to agree with Comrade Johnstone's 
first statement that things are not what they used to be. 
As a Trotskyist I've clashed with him for many decades and I 
want to say that I agree with most of what he said today. 
Not only that he said nice things about Trotsky, but also in 
some of his criticisms which we can now say have to be 
looked at very carefully. The big problem for today is what 
we mean by ‘reassessment’, because when we are reassessing 
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Trotsky we are also reassessing Lenin, we are reassessing 
Marx, we are reassessing ourselves and what we have done 
with our lives. If we are not doing that we are lying to 
ourselves. I think that as between Trotsky and Stalin I was 
on the right side for more than half my life. I am very 
proud of having broken with Stalinism and joined the side of 
Trotsky when I read about the Moscow trials and decided it 
was all rubbish; that was a long time ago. 


I think the problem is: against what criteria 
do we do the reassessment? I don't have an answer to that 
problem; it goes back to the very basic ideas of Marx, in my 
opinion, and of Hegel before him. That's why I think that 
the lecture has not gone far enough, because it is still 
assumed that there is some basic framework which is the 
same as it used to be and we are just using it again to look 
at the figure of Trotsky. I don‘t think that can be 
maintained. In particular, I think, to reassess Trotsky we do 
not just have to clear up the lies which have been told over 
seventy years, but we now have to look again at what is 
meant by socialism; this lay in the background of all that 
was being said. 


I think to say that you could build socialism 
in one country has distorted the conception of what 
socialism meant. I think it meant a rejection of very basic 
conceptions in Marx's ideas: I think the idea of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as it was understood by Marx 
and Engels has been completely distorted, and I think that 
the Trotskyists were drawn in behind the distortion which 
emanated first of all from Stalinism. I think that has got 
to be looked much more carefully. 


One more point about Trotsky's role. There 
was a tendency in the lecture to say: there were some ideas 
put forward by Stalin, and some put forward by Trotsky; 
there were many contradictions in Trotsky's ideas, as you 
pointed out, but they were not Trotsky's contradictions, they 
were contradictions in the existing world. Look at the 
question of economic policy in the Soviet Union that you 
referred to - if you examine the platform of the United 
Opposition, it was in general a policy of building up Soviet 
industry by using nationalisation, maintaining the link with 
peasantry. You could say that many of these things might not 
have worked out, but the contradictions were there, they 
were real; they exploded in the one-sided civil war in the 
countryside, in Stalin's forced collectivisation policy, they 
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were contained within the workings of the five year plans, 
they were real contradictions. That applies to all the 
decisions that were made by the Bolshevik leadership in the 
Civil War, excruciating decisions from Brest-Litovsk onwards, 
and we should not try to idealise the problems that were 
being faced. When we are assessing Trotsky and going on to 
reassess Lenin, because we have to do that as well, these 
are the greatest men of the century who had to take 
decisions under conditions where whatever you did was wrong. 
How would Trotsky and Lenin have reassessed themselves? 
They did reassess themselves. A point on the 10th Congress 
you mentioned: Trotsky said in The Revolution Betrayed that, 
looking back, the ban on factions in 1921 became a negative 
decision; he didn‘t say they should not have made the 
decision, ha supported Lenin on that, but it was used by 
Stalin to suppress all discussion in the Party. 


You can take up many things that Trotsky 
said in the 1930s and say: That can't be right! Yes, but 
under what conditions did he write those things? Trotsky 
never recovered from the murder of his son in 1938, still 
not written about, as far as I know, in the Soviet Union - 
giasnost has been very limited. Even worse for him was the 
disappearance of his other son, who was completely non- 
political and was arrested in 1936, and who had one political 
action in his life: he participated in the hunger strike in 
the camp for the rights of Soviet citizens, the last 
political action of the Trotskyists in the Soviet Union. 
Several of them died but he didn't in the strike; he was one 
of several thousand people marched out into the snow by the 
NKVD in the spring of 1938 and machine-gunned to death. 
Trotsky never heard this because they had no knowledge of 
him. Deutscher says he woke up every morning and said to 
Natalia: ‘Well, we're still alive this morning'. 


I think that when you look at a book like 
The Revolution Betrayed or the Transitional Programme, you 
say, ‘He's over-estimated this’, or ‘He hasn't got this quite 
right’, we should remember the conditions, and that's the 
important thing about reassessing Trotsky. Alone of those 
leaders of tha Russian Revolution, the greatest event of this 
century however we reassess it, he continued to fight on 
thosa conceptions on which that revolution was based. I 
think that's the beginning of reassessment, otherwise it is 
presented as a sort of debate. There was no debate between 
the Left Opposition and the Stalinists, it was not done like 
that. There was anti-Semitism: you probably know of the 
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letter from Trotsky to Bukharin saying ‘Come with me to the 
factory branch where anti-Semitisn is being used against the 
Oppositionists’; at that time Bukharin was one of Stalin's 
supporters and did not accept. There was no debate: no one 
heard Trotsxy's last speech when he was expelled from the 
Communist Party Central Committee because the Stalinists 
banged the desks so that nobody could hear what he was 
saying - but he made the speech anyway. 


MICK KING IT wanted to say that it is very important 
that there is an examination of two elements which were not 
dealt with in the introduction. First Trotsky's 


characterisation of the bureaucracy as a definite social 
formation I think is missing; it would be a _ completely 
bourgeois method to approach the whole question of the 
degeneration of the Communist Party under Stalin from the 
standpoint that it is something to do with Stalin and his 
particular faction, as it were - a bourgeois notion of ‘good’ 
kings, ‘bad® kings. Rather the actual historical conditions 
under which Soviet power existed in the period of the 1920s 
enables us to understand the origin of Stalinism. 


The other is that on the question of the 
international differences between Trotsky and the Fourth 
International and the Stalin Party. Quite clearly it is not 
sufficient to maintain, as Monty Johnstone did, that there 
was an over~-estimation ~- ‘gross over-estimation of the 
revolutionary situation internationally’. This appears to 
apply from when Trotsky came into opposition inside the 
Party, perhaps from the early 1920s _ onwards. Are we 
forgetting the whole experiance of what was involved in 
Germany? The whole question of the development of the 
theory of permanent revolution in opposition to the Stalin 
line in regard to China. We should not be slow to face up 
to what happened in China, particularly in view of the recent 
massacre of workers and intellectuals there. 


Similarly the whole question of Spain and 
the Popular Front - obviously he was short of time - but 
nevertheless there has to be some examination. Certainly 
there is a large area in which this discussion should be 
brought forward. 


Finally, the whole question that has been 
completely left out of the contribution was that Trotsky's 
characterisation of the Communist Party changed. This 
change occurred in the period after the coming to power of 
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Hitler and the subsequent refusal of the Communist 
International to really make an appraisal of that massive 
defeat. There are many people who call themselves 
Trotskyists who pass over that position - that is the 
position of Mandel, who doesn't want to deal with what 
Trotsky has to say in the period from 1933 to his death. 


PAUL FLEWERS: I think Monty sometimes is unfair 
picking on Trotsky for authoritarian trends in the Civil War 
period, because if you look at the writings of Bukharin and 
others, and Lenin himself, there often is an authoritarian 
streak within them. If you look at Bolshevik policies 
towards workers' control, towards trade union democracy and 
things like this, and other left-wing parties, you can see 
that there was generally a strong authoritarian line put 
forward right across the spectrum of the Bolshevik Party, 
which was not monolithic at that point. 


What I feel is that it should not be looked 
at in a liberal sense: it's not very nice to throw people in 
jail or have them shot and things like that; but we need to 
see if the things that the Bolsheviks did, especially to 
other left parties, actually helped to stifle working class 
democracy on which socialism depends, rather than enhance it. 
We mustn't look at it and say things only started going 
wrong when Trotsky started getting hassled. The banning of 
factions, the way the Workers' Opposition was dealt with; 
working class revolutionaries who disagreed with the general 
line of the Bolshevik Party — whether or not those things 


actually helped the destruction of the Bolshevik Party and 
the destruction of the workers! state in the Soviet Union. 


FRANCIS KING I would agree with Cyril Smith when he 
says that to reassess Trotsky is to reassess Bolshevism, I'va 
being doing quite a lot of that myself recently. I've come 
to the conclusion that on most of the issues where Trotsky 
was correct in his criticism of the later development of 
Stalin, the Mensheviks were there first, their criticisms 
were more consistent and cogent. 


Monty referred to the bureaucratic, 
authoritarian strains in Trotsky's writings prior to 1923. I 
would argue that the Bolshevik seizure of power was 
necessarily bureaucratic; for a start they only had 25% 
support in the country, as the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly at the end of 1917 showed; the decree on land, one 
of their first acts, was to create a massive class of petty 
peasant proprietors, which effectively made town/country 
trade difficult; then they had to organise, by political and 
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administrative means, the entire economy of the country to 
stop it seizing up completely. And necessarily all the seeds 
of the later Stalin degeneration were sown in that initial 
period of the Bolshevik Revolution and were sown, not least, 
by Lenin and Trotsky. 


To what extent did Trotsky understand this 
state which he had helped to create? If you look, for 
example, at what Trotsky wrote about the 1922 show trial of 


Socialist Revolutionaries, the first of the great political 
trials in the USSR, Trotsky was there defending it. One 
would think since it has now been revealed that some of the 
defendants there were GPU provocateurs, he would have known 
about it. One is not quite sure that Trotsky did know what 
was going on, because if you look at his initial comments in 
1931 on the trial of the Mensheviks, one of great second 
wave of show trials in 1928-33, Trotsky believed all this 
stuff. His first comment was to say ‘Ha, ha, ha' to Stalin 
for having trusted these dreadful Mensheviks. So Trotsky 
was really very slow on that. If you compare Trotsky's 
comments in 1931 on that Menshevik trial with the comments 
of Rafael Abramovich, one of the leaders of the Menshevik 
Party, in which he set out in incredibly accurate detail 
precisely how the GPU worked, how his torturers worked and 
all that kind of thing, I think we have to conclude that 
Trotsky as the great white knight exposing bureaucracy 
doesn't really stand up. 


JOHN BERRYMAN (Member of one of the remnants of the 
same organisation as Monty). I find myself in part agreeing 
with the comrade who spoke earlier, and with much of what 
Monty said as criticism of Trotsky I have no disagreements. 
I just think in the current context they don't go far enough; 
in the light of the catastrophic developments around the 
world ~- however you characterise them, they are shocking - 
we have sa much deeper question to ask ourselves about the 
whole Communist movement, Communist psychology, Marxism 
itself. Some, like Alexander Tsipko and others in the Soviet 
Union that Monty will know about, have reached very strongly 
anti-Marxist positions, from a training and environment of 
Marxism all their lives. And that is the position reached by 
tens of millions of people, who have lived the experiences 
leading them to conclude that they want a normal life, to 
reject what they have had stuffed down their throats as 
socialism. What deeper criticism can we make? First, 
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it seems to me, you look at Marxism, Leninism, and Trotsky as 
well, they are all the same - we are all the same, I should 
say - there is an exultant conviction that you've got an 
instrument of analysis which can give you an insight into 
the social processes, and the answers. That is the first 
corrosive tradition of which we have to beware. It is the 
revolutionary triumphalism which comes from the notion that 
we have an understanding of how the line of the march is 
proceeding; that seems to me an unhealthy tradition. Not to 
abdicate fighting and positions of leadership, but a bit more 
humility about the possibility that we might have been 
mistaken. Have we got to have a hundred years of this state 
of mind before we realise that perhaps we haven't always got 
the solutions in our top pockets to all the problems of the 
world immediately available? So my first point is: Trotsky, 
Lenin, Marx himself, all had an exaggerated notion of the 
possibilities that Marxism could provide in analysing 
situations and coming up with the right answers. The 
rejection of pluralism shows this: there was a rejection of 
working with other groups. 


The second point is the complete inability to 
articulate or theorise a viable alternative to the capitalist 
mode of production. We have had seventy years of ‘real 
existing’ socialism. Whatever anyone says about embracing 
the market, it is quite apparent there is a theoretical 
crisis: that there is not a viable model of what a socialist 
economy would look like. 


BOB ARCHER - {Workers Revolutionary Party) I hope I am in 
agreement with what Cyril Smith said. We should undertake a 
reassessment in the way he said. I don't think we have to 
turn our backs on the growth of the concept and the 
development of thought through history. It is not that 
that gives us arrogance, it is the influence of the ruling 
class and their mode of thought that gives us arrogance and 
narrowness in understanding what mankind is, and how it is 
going to develop. There is a point in what Monty said when 
he described the position that Trotsky had on Soviet economy 
in the late 1920s as if that was similar to Stalin's. In 
Trotsky's Stalin, you find a critique of that period when 
the peasant was told to get rich ard we were told that the 
peasant didn't want a tractor any more than a gramophone - 
that was all a waste of time. At that time Trotsky was 
working for a development of industry to meet the problems 
of the land, in a thoughtful way. You cannot compare that 
with the massacres of the post-collectivisation period. You 
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can see how Stalin was the representative of a bureaucratic 


caste that was opposed to socialism. You cannot achieve 
socialism with measures that are not fit to achieve a 
socialist society. That shows that the bureaucracy was a 


caste opposed to socialism. 


MONTY JOHNSTONE 

There is not time to deal with all the wide 
variety of points that were made. This discussion reaffirms 
that we need to have many more discussions on the history 
of the labour movement, which, after all, the History Group 
of the Communist Party is there to promote, but also much 
more widely. 


I fust wanted to correct the impression of 
Comrade Archer who said that I equated Trotsky's position at 
the end of the 1920s with the massacres of peasants which 
took place under Stalin. If you had listened carefully I did 
distinguish what Stalin did from what Trotsky had advocated. 
What I said was that I thought that the conception of 
Trotsky and Preobrazhensky, the main economist of the Left 
Opposition, of pumping resources out of the peasantry in 
order to get the accumulation of funds for industrialisation, 
did hold within it the seeds of a policy which Stalin was to 
carry out at the end of the 1920s. I did add: with far more 
brutality, and I said somewhere else in the talk that 
Trotsky published a number of articles in the early 1930s 
critical of the brutal breakneck collectivisation. The kind 
of allegations which are made by a number of present Soviet 
writers that Stalin got his ideas for collectivisation from 
Trotsky are at best only partial truths, to the extent that 
the idea of pumping resources out of the peasantry was 
shared by both of them. But Stalin bears the responsibility 
for the brutality with which it was done; Trotsky stood out 
criticising this at the time. 


I must say that I welcome very much Cyril 
Smith's approach here this afternoon, bearing in mind more 
abrasive encounters he and I have had over the years. 
Whilst not agreeing with everything he said, I would 
certainly agree with him on the need to go outside the 
traditional frameworks in making the kind of assessments 
which are necessary, because, of course, an enormous amount 
has happened in the world that refutes what all of us 
believed. I don't believe that that refutes Marxism as 4 
method of apprehending reality, but if you treat Marxism as 
some kind of dogma, then clearly the dogma has not been 
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borne out by reality. Marx always believed that one needed 
precisely to generalise from experience, from changing 
knowledge; it is that aspect of Marxism that we need to 
apply in our debates and assessments. I agree entirely with 
John Berryman: let us avoid arrogance in believing that we 
have the last word in truth. None of us has a monopoly of 
the truth. The sooner it is recognised that that is the 
case, both between Marxists and non-Marxists and also among 
Marxists themselves, where traditionally the most bitter 
battles have taken place, the sooner we shall have fruitful 
debates. The sooner, too, in this extraordinarily complex 
situation we shall find our bearings and go forward in the 
direction of a socialist society. What is the nature of that 
society needs to be probed much further in the light of the 
experience of such countries as have called themselves 
socialist up to the present; they may have elements of 
socialism, but none, in my opinion, represent adequately - 
in some respects in no degree at all - the kind of socialist 
society we need in order to improve life in our country and 
throughout the world. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


Since May 1991 when I gave the talk transcribed here, 
the USSR has ceased to exist, and the 'first signs! 
of a move towards the re-establishment of capitalism 
in parts of the (former) Soviet Union, referred to on 
page 18, have been greatly strengthened. Further, 
with the banning of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union following the abortive hardline coup last August 
its invaluable journal Izvestia Ts. K.KPSS, referred 
to on page 14, unfortunately no longer appears. How-— 
ever more writings on and by Trotsky continue to be 
made available to Russian readers, and more hitherto 
closed archives are being opened up, as I found in 
Moscow last December. 


Under the heading 'CP talks Trotsky' the WRP's Workers 
Press of 25 May, 1991, wrote: 'Monty Johnstone, for 
years the British Stalinists' "expert on Trotskyism", 
'reassessed' Leon Trotsky at a meeting in London last 
week . . »- A full assessment of this 'reassessment' 

is being prepared for Workers Press.’ 


We are still waiting! 


Monty Johnstone 
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